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The journey terminated at the shore of Lake Wener in Sweden, the total distance being 702 miles, the longest voyage up till that time ever made from England. The aeronauts were A. E. Gaudron (the pilot), J. L. Tannar, and the author of this book.
The same balloon ascended from the Crystal Palace on November 18, 1908, and, crossing the sea to the Belgian coast at Ostend, went across the north of Germany, and was driven down by snow after a flight of thirty-one and a half hours, at Mateki Derevni, in Novo Alexandrovsk, Russia, a distance, as the crow flies, of 1,117 miles. The aeronauts on that occasion were as before, with the difference that Captain E. M. Maitland took the place of J. L. Tannar.
Major B. Baden-Powell long since suggested a balloon voyage up the Nile, taking advantage of the constant northerly wind that blows in that region. In a paper before the British Association, Major Baden-Powell said :
" I should suggest several balloons, one of about 60,000 cubic feet, and, say, six smaller ones of about 7,000 cubic feet; then, if one gets torn or damaged, the others might remain intact. After a time, when gas is lost, one of the smaller ones could be emptied into the others, and the exhausted envelope discharged as ballast; the smaller ones would be easier to transport by porters than a big one, and they could be more easily secured on the earth during contrary winds. Over the main balloon a light awning might be rigged, to neutralize, as far as possible, the changes of temperature. A lightning-conductor to the top of the balloon might be desirable. A large sail would be arranged, and a bifurcated guide-rope attached to the end of a horizontal pole would form an efficient means of steering. The car would be boat-shaped and water-proof, so that it could be used for a return journey down a river. Water-tanks would be fitted."